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the name of ecmnesic delirium. The case of Gamier and Dupre, detailed 
by the author, affords a most striking and interesting illustration; so also 
do a couple of fully reported cases of his own. 

( b ) In the disorders manifesting a conventional adaptation and pan¬ 
tomimic neologism, the adaptation of the gesture and facial expression to 
the underlying thought is not, properly speaking, bad or vicious, but is 
merely conventional, without any value except to the patient himself. The 
ideo-motor association is, in a way, arbitrary and the significance of the 
pantomimic expression is incomprehensible to the spectator who has not 
been foretold of it. Degenerates, subject to obsessions, often attach 
special importance to certain gestures and movements. They may regard 
them as favorable or unfavorable, protective or antagonistic. Thus one 
patient felt as if he were falling into a pit every time he closed his eyes; 
while another, a victim of tic, always performed some particular move¬ 
ments in order to prevent some worse or more annoying gesticulations. 

Pantomimic neologism is analogous to verbal neologism and hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. Cabalistic signs are often made by the persecutional insane 
that resemble veritable formulae of exorcism, incantation, and conjuration. 
For example, one patient made circles in the air with one hand while he 
kept striking his abdomen with the other in order to rid himself of the 
spirit of his brother who he thought was seeking to dwell in his body. 
Among the pantomimic neologisms may be classed also certain gestures 
which correspond to rudimentary representations in a backward brain. 
Such exhibitions are not rare among idiots and agenesics generally. They 
indicate, as a rule, an atavistic regression. The patient claps his hands, 
sucks his lips, etc., which in the normal state indicate the sense of pleasure, 
hunger, etc., but which in this condition are performed merely in a sense¬ 
less. conventional manner. 

(c) When the adaptation of the gesture and facial expression to the 
underlying thought are wholly at fault, the higher mind has lost all control 
over the motor activities and the latter exhibit themselves automatically, 
without reason or purpose. In normal individuals there is an automatism 
of gesture, as, for instance, the extension of the hand unconsciously when 
bidding a friend good-bye. In abnormal individuals this automatism shows 
itself more particularly in stereomimia and echotnhma. 

Stereomimia is only a mode of stereotypy. In it the festures and play 
of facial expression are repeated to the point of satiety, always in the 
same manner, and without any real purpose in view. The manifestation 
is pre-eminently characterized by its fixity and uselessness. The move¬ 
ments are incongruous and are absolutely not in the least adapted to the 
conditions actually present. They are intensely monotonous. In another 
essay the author has studied this form of pantomime in detail (Journal 
of 'Nervous and Mental Disease. January, 1906, p. 56). In a large num¬ 
ber of cases, especially in the different varieties of dementia, and above 
all. in insane dementia, this stereomimia is a form of secondary autom¬ 
atism. The movements originally accompanied an idea, which idea has 
gradually disappeared, leaving the movements as an acquired habit. In¬ 
explicable at present, the movements are perfectly comprehensible in the 
light of the past when they had their beginning. This secondary stere¬ 
otypy of the gesture and facial expressions indicates an intellectual en- 
feeblement, and up to a certain point measures the degree of that enfeeble- 
ment. 

In many other cases these stereotyped movements indicate a primary 
automatism. Such are the istereomimic manifestations of the catatonics. 
The preservation of fixed attitudes and the incessant repetition of the same 
monotonous movements are but exaggerated manifestations and ultimate 
witnesses of that mental state, of which the milder phases are seen in the 
simple hesitancy of the psychomotor processes. 

Stereotyped pantomimia is observed not only in cases of mental en- 
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feeblement, but also in cases of simple suspension of inhibition provoked by 
a morbid process affecting directly but temporarily the psychomotor ap¬ 
paratus. Here the phenomena represent an active process and not merely 
a residental function. It is usually accompanied by catatonic traits such 
as sluggishness, waxy flexibility and negativism; but it in no way indi¬ 
cates what will be the outcome of the disease process causing it. 

To agencies, such as imbeciles and idiots, also belong this primitive 
automatism as seen in stereomimia. Their stereomimia should be care¬ 
fully distinguished from that of the catatonics and dements on the ground 
of its psychological mechanism. It is characterized by an imitative or 
atavistic formalism, which is very often rhythmical in expression and con¬ 
tains an emotional element based upon a hunger for activity with satisfac¬ 
tion in its accomplishment. It ought not to be regarded as a mere crystal¬ 
lized relique. so to speak, of a rich motor past, but rather as the im¬ 
mediate manifestation of a congenitally miserable activity. 

Echomimia consists of the impulsive imitation of the facial expressions, 
and gestures of another; an imitation which occurs immediately, brusquely, 
and with the promptness of a reflex function, without the slightest pos¬ 
sible inhibitory intervention on the part of the will. It is a particular form 
of a much more general phenomenon; namely, echokinesia. The author 
has studied this symptom in an earlier article (Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, August, 1906, p. 546). Echomimia is devoid of any 
emotional element, is involuntary and unconscious. It is the result of a 
failure of inhibition. Like stereomimia, the echomimia of the demented 
indicates an integral disintegration of the personality. It is not uncommon 
in congenital weaklings, and it is pronounced in idiots. In the latter it is 
not so perfectly autonomous and independent of the entire aggregation 
of the personality as it is in the demented, but it is rather the. direct 
manifestation of a wretched personality which thus exhibits its activity as 
well as it can. 

Incontinence of the lower brain centers, these centers being set free by 
the dethronement or separation or absence of the higher directing faculties, 
is in all cases of disorder of the voluntary pantomime the general sub¬ 
stratum of the phenomena. By reason of the etiology, as herein explained 
by the author, these psychomotor manifestations art seen to accompany 
various psychic troubles which spring from the same general soil, and 
which for the most part depend upon automatism. 

2. The Nature of the Subconscious and Unconscious Elements. —Claude 
Bernard, Durand (de Gros), Grasset, Janet and others attribute to the 
subconscious or “inferior psychism’’ the same faculties or modes of psychic 
action that are recognized as belonging to the conscious or “superior 
psychism.” As Grasset puts it. the inferior psychism is endowed with the 
power of memory and of volition; is capable of perceiving, judging’ and 
reasoning; and is to all intents and purposes to be held as responsible. 

Duprat thinks that certain psycho-physiological facts seem to show that 
beneath the intellectual and representative psychic syntheses, involving 
such objects as the ego and the external world (superior psychism), there 
are certain unconscious psychic syntheses or elements which are only the 
substitutes of the neuro-muscular phenomena of all sorts constituting 
essentially the sensations, the emotions and various tendencies. The acts 
of the inferior psychism are not intellectual operations; they do not even 
involve or comprehend the images of objects; they concern themselves 
only with the “images” of the affective or sensorial states and states of 
motricity. Between them and the phenomena of the clear, personal con¬ 
sciousness take place the acts of the superior psychism, of which some are 
not assigned by the individual to his own ego, but are perceived by him 
merely while others are wholly subconscious. Hence Duprat recognizes 
(1) certain unconscious psychic acts which are very close to mere physio¬ 
logical states; and (2) certain acts that are (a) subconscious, (b) con- 
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scious, and (c) of the personal consciousness which alone is capable of 
comprehending or including in genuinety intellectual processes the per¬ 
ception of objects, ideas, reasoning, and the formation of judgments. 

3. Attempted Suicide as a Result of Suggestion. —Lemaitre reports the 
interesting case of a young man having a weak, hysteroid temperament 
who was so dominated by his intellectually stronger and more vicious com¬ 
panion that upon two occasions he deliberately attempted self-destruction 
for no other reason than that of the direct suggestion of the latter. The 
case is not unique, and the moral of it is obvious. The n.wer of sug¬ 
gestion emploved bv a criminal to secure the commission of a crime by 
his dupe is and always will be a question of much medicolegal importance. 

(Third Year, No. 5. September-October, 1906.) 

1. The Personality. W. Bechterew (St. Petersburg). 

2. Attenuated Responsibility. J. Grasset (Montpellier). 

1. The Personality. —This is not so much of a psychological or even 
psycho-physiological study as it is a diffuse sociological and political 
critique of the individual and communal personality observed in Russia 
under present conditions, and of the adverse elements in the government 
of that unfortunate country that are thwarting the growth of the nation 
and its constituents. 

2. Attenuated Responsibility. —Grasset, like all advanced students of 
normal and abnormal psychology, recognizes that there are varying de¬ 
grees of responsibility in human affairs depending upon many conditions 
that involve individual mental capacity. Men are not, as the law too often 
assumes, either responsible or irresponsible. There is such a thing as an 
attenuated responsibility, which, however, must be distinguished from 
mere partial responsibility. Hysterics and enileptics furnish good ex¬ 
amples of attenuated responsibility. In court the medical expert is often 
taken to task by the legal fraternity for asserting this diminished respon¬ 
sibility exists. Many of the highest legal authorities hold that it is both 
irrational and harmful to society to regard a man -as anything but re¬ 
sponsible or irresponsible. Grasset has gathered together in this long 
and interesting medico-legal paper some of these adverse judiciary opinions, 
and in a clear, well-knit and forcible argument shows that the medical and 
legal writers are concerning themselves with two separate and very dis¬ 
tinct questions; namely, the condition of the patient mentally (medical 
question) and the best interests of society (legal question). The practical 
conclusions of the article are that in court the expert is justified most em¬ 
phatically, legal opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, in maintaining 
that there is such a thing as attenuated responsibility and that this sort 
of responsibility should be taken into full consideration in the awarding 
of punishment. 

For the weakly responsible criminals, Grasset argues that corrective 
infirmaries should be established, which infirmaries should not partake 
wholly of the nature of prisons on the one hand nor hospitals upon the 
other, but of the nature of sharp, training schools wherein the mind 
diseased may be helped medically while the individual is made to feel at 
the same time that he is undergoing punishment. In some countries such 
institutions have already been established by law, but in France, Grasset 
says, there is still a crying need for them. The improvement of the 
criminal rather than his mere punishment is what society needs; hence such 
institutions as above indicated will be most apt to foster harmony between 
the medical and legal authorities anent this great question of responsibil¬ 
ity, and in the end accomplish the highest aims of both medicine and law. 

Mettler (Chicago). 



